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e, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid| Finding his life was not safe in England, he 
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ood men of the day. 

In 1547 Henry the Eighth died, and Ed- 
ward the Sixth ascended the throne, He was 
in full accord with the Reformers in their 
views, and gave them the ecclesiastical con- 
trol of the church. Hooper soon felt it his 
duty to return to England and assist in carry- 
ing the Reformation forward. His parting 
with his friends at Zurich, where he was then 
residing, was somewhat remarkable. They 
told him they fully expected that he would 
rise to a high position in his native land; they 
hoped he would not forget his old friends ; 
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‘The Life of John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester. 


The following narrative is condensed from 
x’s Book of Martyrs, and from a book en- 
ed “ Bishops and Clergy of other days’— 
itten by J. C. Ryle, a clergyman of the 


arch of England. His object in writing|In reply, Hooper assured them that he should 


The connection between Hooper and Sir|sake, Hooper consented to wear the vestments 
Thomas Arundel did not last long after this. |on certain public occasions ; and the objection- 


able words in the episcopal oath were struck 
out by the king’s own hand. Though in this 
matter he had been brought into collision 
with Cramer and Ridley, who differed from 
him in the points at issue; yet this difference 
does not seem to have caused any permanent 
alienation between these men, who afterwards 
suffered death for their adherence to a com- 
mon faith. This is shown by a letter to 
Hooper written by Ridley when in prison in 
Queen Mary’s reign, in which he says: “ My 
dear brother, we thoroughly agree and wholly 
consent together in those things which are 
the grounds and substantial points of our re- 
ligion, against which the world so furiously 


they begged him to write to them sometimes.|rageth in these days. In time past, by cer- 


tain by-matiers and circumstances of religion, 


> biography was, to show that the life and/never forget their many kinduesses ; promised | your wisdom and my simplicity hath a little 


nions of this eminent reformer and mar- 
give no countenance to that remarkable 
pwth of modern ritualism in the Church of 
gland, which is leading so many of its|shall not be able to write. 
»mbers back into the errors and practices 
hich were rejected by the early reformers.|me to be burnt to ashes. This shall be the 
e character and history of Hooper himself |last news, which I shall not be able to write 
s seemed to the writer of sufficient interest |to you. But you shall hear it of me.” 
warrant the placing of an outline thereof} Soon after his arrival in London, he was 
the columns of ‘The Friend.” appointed chaplain to. the Protector, the Duke 
He was born in 1495 when Henry the|of Somerset. He devoted himself to the work 
venth sat on the English throne, lived |of teaching, and generally preached twice a 
rough the reigns of Henry the Highth and |day, and this with such marked acceptance, 
iward the Sixth, and was burned in 1555,|that the houses for worship could not contain 
der the rule of Queen Mary. the crowds that flocked to hear him. Fox, 
He was educated at Oxford College, where|the Martyrologist says of him: ‘In his doc- 
»took his degree in 1518, at the age of 23.|trine he was earnest, in tongue eloquent, in 
t little is known of the twenty-one years|the Scriptures perfect, in pain indefatigable. 
his life which followed this event, except| His life was so pure and good, that no breath 
at during this period he relinquished his|of slander could fasten any fault upon him. 
tachment to the peculiar doctrines of the|He was of body strong, his health whole and 
oman Catholic religion in which he had been |sound, his wit very pregnant, his invincible 
incated. He says, in a letter to Bullinger,|patience able to sustain whatever sinister for- 
e Swiss Reformer, that “when he was a|tune and adversity could do. 


to write to them from time to time ; and con-|jarred, each of us following the abundance of 
cluded with the following memorable words ;/his own sense and judgment. But now I say, 
“The last news of all, Master Bullinger, I|/be you assured, that with my whole heart, 
For there, where|God is my witness, I love you in the truth, 
I shall take most pains, there shall ye hear of|and for the trath’s sake.” 


After his consecration as Bishop in 1551, 
he began at once to preach throughout his 
diocese with such diligence as to cause fears 
about his health. His wife wrote in the fol- 
lowing moath to his friend Bullinger, “I en- 
treat you to recommend Master Hooper to be 
moderate in his labors. He preaches four or 
at least three times every day, and I am afraid 
lest these over abundant exertions should 
cause a premature decay.” The deplorable 
state of ignorance in which a large part of 
the people of England were at that time, as 
to religious as well as literary knowledge, 
no doubt stimulated the zealous bishop to such 
unusual exertions. The state of the clergy in 
his own diocese will show this. Out of 311, 
168 were unable to repeat the ten command- 
ments; 31 of the 168 could not tell in what 


He was con-|part of the Scripture they were to be found ; 


urtier, and living too much of a court life|stant of judgment, spare of diet, sparer of|/40 could-not tell were the Lord’s prayer was 
the palace of the king,” he met with cer-|words, and sparest of time. In housekeeping | written ; and 31 of the 40 were ignorant who 
in writings of Zwingle, and certain commen-|he was very liberal, and sometimes more free|was the author of the Lord’s prayer! The 
wies of Bullinger on St. Paul’s Epistles, and|than his living would extend unto. Briefly,|low moral condition of many of the clergy in 
iat to the study of these books, he owed hisjof all those virtues and qualities required of} the times preceding the Reformation, was 
sliverance from papacy. St. Paul in a good bishop, in his Epistle to|probably still widely spread among them. 
In 1539 he was obliged to leave Oxford in|Timothy, I know not one that was lacking in Hooper endeavored to stir them up to the 
ynsequence of his known attachment to the| Master Hooper.” better performance of their duties, and ap- 
rinciples of the Reformation, and fora short} Within a year of his landing in England, | pointed some of the better sort to watch over 
me acted as steward and chaplain in the|he was nominated to fill the vacant bishopric their brethren—but his sense of the deficiency 
ousehold of Sir Thomas Arundel. Notliking|of Gloucester. His tenderness of conscience |existing is shown by a letter written to the 
is opinions, his master sent him to Bishop |here led to an unexpected difficulty. He re-|Secretary of State, in which he exclaims :— 
ardener with a private letter, in which he re-|fused to take the oath and wear the episcopal| Ah! Mr. Secretary, if there were good men 
nested him to “do his chaplain some good.”|vestments, which were usually taken andjin the Cathedral churches! God should then 
fardener, however, after four or five days|worn by bishops at their consecration. The|have much more honor than He hath now, 


onference, could make nothing of the sturdy|oath he regarded as unscriptural because it|}the King’s majesty more obedience, x 
But the realm 


‘former. The end of the matter was (says|referred to the saints as well as God ; and the|poor people more knowledge. ; 
ox), “that he sent Sir Thomas bis servant|vestments he looked upon as remnants of|wanteth light in the very churches where of 


gain, right well commending his learning|Popery, which should be clear put away. right it ought most to be.” He concludes his 
nd wit, but bearing in his heart a grudge Nearly a year elapsed before this difficulty |letter with these words: “God give us wis- 
gainst Master Hooper.” This grudge, un-|was settled, and for a time the Privy Council'dom and strength wisely and strongly to 
appily, was not forgotten, and bore bitter|actually committed him to the Fleet Prison,|serve in our vocations. There is none eateth 
rnit after many days. for his persistent refusal! Finally, for peace|their bread in the sweat of their face, but 
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such as serve in public vocations. Yours, Mr.|is so certain to keep your French fresh and ings. Some of us seem to be made more 
Secretary, is wonderful, but mine passeth./ready for use as to have always on hand an|of,in the way of inviting, attracting, gra 
Now I perceive private labors be but play, |interesting story in that language, to take up|and gathering—others in proving, confirm 
and private work but ease and quietness. God/|for ten minutes every day. In that case you| settling and furthering those, who are bro 
be our help.” will not “ forget your French” with the ma-|into the fold or planted in the enclosure 
I will close my notice of this part of his|jority of your schoolmates.—St. Nicholas. long that none of the laborers, among 
life, with another quotation from Fox—the more particularly, may interfere in their 4 
author of the book of martyrs. ‘ Though he will and wisdom with the services of oth. 
bestowed and converted the most part of his that our comfort in the Lord, and one in 
care upon the public flock and congregation other, may not be marred. May we all 
of Christ, for the which also he spent his builded together, and seek also to build up 
blood; yet nevertheless there lacked no pro- another, in the main thing—our holy fa 
vision in him, to bring up his own children which stands in power, in truth, in love 
in learning and good manners; insomuch that peace, and in the abasement of the creatu 
ye could not discern whether he deserved O! may this blessed work, with you and eve 
more praise for his fatherly usage at home, where else, go forward, notwithstanding 
or for his Bishop-like doings abroad. For opposition or misgivings; and may all t 
everywhere he kept one religion in one uni- would let, with every weight, be laid asi 
form doctrine and integrity. So that if you and removed out of the way, saith my sou 
enter into the Bishop’s palace, you would sup- Whatever may be the good pleasure of H 
pose yourself to have entered into some church who raised us up by the breath of his wo 
or temple. In every corner thereof there was with regard to our undistarbed enjoymen 
some smell of virtue, good example, honest those sweet privileges of fellowship togeth 
conversation, and reading of Holy Scriptures. as a visibly distinct body, of which we hg 
There was not to be seen in his house any so long and so unworthily partaken,—it 
courtly rioting or idleness: no pomp at all, more and more clear to me, that the faith 
no dishonest word, no swearing could there and those that humble themselves in the ¢ 
be heard!” before Him, will never be utterly forsaken 
“ As for the revenues of both his bishoprics, forgotten ; that these will never be altogetl 
[the diocese of Worcester had also been placed disappointed of their confidence, though th 
under his care], although they did not greatly have the bread of affliction and water of 
exceed, as the matter was handled, yet if versity administered for a long season and 
anything surmounted thereof, be pursed noth. large measure :—the Lord will still have 

ing, but bestowed it in hospitality. Twice [ people peculiarly formed for Himself, 
was, as I remember, in bis house in Worces- shall purely show forth his praise, and be 
ter, where, in his common hall, I saw a table abled to lift up His standard to the natio 
spread with good store of meat, and beset full Those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in ve 
of beggars and poor,folk. And I asking his truth, not feignedly, and-who in proof the 
servants what this meant, they told me that of are given up to follow him in the rege: 
every day their lord and master’s manner was ration and daily cross, I trast will not be p 
to have customably to dinner a certain num- mitted to be moved by afflictions, nor carr 
ber of the poor folk of the said city, by course, away by delusions, nor exalted by abunda 
who were served by four at a mess, with of revelations, nor turned aside by the be 
whole and wholesome meats. And when they ness or the pleasures, the cares or the rich 
were served (being before examined by him of this life, or by love of other things; k 
or his deputies, of the Lord’s Prayer, the these are concerned to lie low before the Lo 
Articles of their faith, and the Ten Command- and to be crucified with Christ ; that so th 
ments) then he himself sat down to dinner, may say in truth, ‘I live, yet not I, but Ch 
and not before.” liveth” and moveth and reigneth “in me.” 
(To be continued.) . Jt 


Letter of John Barelay, 


[The following instructive and encouraging 
letter is inserted at the request of an esteemed 
correspondent. | 


Croydon, 5th of First month, 1835. 

Thy communication of the 6th ult. was very 
welcome and refreshing to us. O! how re- 
markable are the ways of omnipotent Wis- 
dom, infinite love! As Penington somewhere 
says,—if its outgoings are stopped in one di- 
rection, it will break out with proportionate 
beanty and force in another. O! what can 
the enemy do, to hinder the glorious arising 
and irresistible spread of the gospel of Trath 
aud salvation? He may vaunt and do great 
things for awhile, such as may, if it were pos- 
sible, delude and carry away the very elect; 
and all the world may wonder at the beast ; 
but the Lamband his followers must and shall 
have the victory; and the kingdom and do- 
minion are given to the saints, even the triba- 
lated witnesses and partakers of that power 
and faith of Jesus Christ, against which the 
gates of hell itself shall never be able to pre- 
vail. Though it would be very pleasant to be 
personally near to thee, and to the numerous 
company whom thou and J have seen coming 
forth of the barren wilderness of professions 
into the green pastures of life, and into the 
quiet habitation where none can make afraid, 
—yet it seems as if my right allotment for the 
present might be far otherwise; and with that 
and every condition, [ am desirous to be well 
content, in the hope and assurance, that while 
in this state of resignation, nothing can be 
better for me, and all things shall turn to my 
good, and tend to His honor, who is all wor- 
thy for ever. 

It seems indeed as if the Lord was muster- 
ing his host for the battle,—his little remnant, 
whom he ever delights to hide in the hollow 
of his hand, while they are singly given up 
to serve him in true-heartedness: sometimes 
also he signally commands deliverances for 
them, though the enemy may seem to be com. 
ing in as a flood, and ready to devour all be- 
fore him. But what, as thou writest, shall we 
say to these things? Is there not occasion for 
us, through all that we meet with here, in 
every thing to rejoice and to give thanks. 
“The Lord liveth, and blessed be our Rock ;” 
“because He liveth,’ whose mercies are so 
renewed to us, do we ‘live also’ from day to 
day, and have at times a precious degree of 
hope given to us, that we shall outlive all that 
can happen to us here, and be safely landed 
in the end, where joy and peace abound for 
evermore. O! then, may we each in our 
allotment of labor, suffering, or rejoicing, fill 
up our measure; and work with a good heart, 
while it is day,—while we see the way open 
before us,—in full assurance of faith and love; 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the 
to reading with profit as the habit of running|left, and endeavoring (for we cannot always 
through story after story, and forgetting|succeed herein,) to keep the unity of the Spirit 
them as soon as read. I know a gray-haired/in the bond of sound and true peace. I re- 
woman—a life-long lover of books—who sadly |joice in every opening and appearance of good 
declares that her mind has been ruined by/among any people; but I cannot rejoice in 
such reading. finding a falling short of that, in which divine 

A help to memory is repetition. Nothing! grace would establish all who know its teach- 
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The Kentucky Shower of Flesh. 


At last we have a proper explanation 
this much talked of phenomenon. L. Brand 
writes to the Sunatarian, for 5th month: 

“In 1537, while Paracelsus was engaged 
the production of his ‘ elixir of life,’ he car 
across a very strange looking vegetable mas 
to which he gave the name of ‘ Nostoe.’ 

“The want of rapid transportation, ¢o 
bined with the perishable nature of the st 
stances fallen, have hitherto prevented 
complete and exhaustive examination. T 
specimens of the ‘ Kentucky shower,’ howevs 
reached this city well-preserved in glycerix 
and it has been comparatively easy to ide 
tify the substance and to fix its status. T 
‘Kentucky wonder’ is nothing more or le 
than the ‘ Nostoc’ of the old alchemist. T 
Nostoc belongs to the conferve ; it consis 
of translucent, gelatinous bodies, joined 

ether by thread like tubes or seed-beare 
here are about fifty species of this singu 
lant classified ; two or three kinds have ey 
een found in a fossil state. Like other e 
fervee, the Nostoc propagates by self-divisi¢ 
as well as by seeds or spores. When the 
spores work their way out of the gelatino 
i 


How to Cure a Bad Memory.—Your memory 
is bad, perhaps; but I can tell you two secrets 
that will cure the worst memory. One—to 
read a subject when strongly interested. The 
other is, to not only read, but think. When 
you have read a paragraph, or a page, stop, 
close the book, and try to remember the ideas 
on that page ; and not only recall them vague- 
ly in your mind, but put them into words and 
speak them out. Faithfully follow these two 
rules, and you have the golden keys of know- 
ledge. Besides inattentive reading, there are 
other things injurious to memory. One is the 
habit of skimming over newspapers, items of 
news, smart remarks, bits of information, 
political reflections, fashion notes—all in a 
confused jumble, never to be thought of again 
—thus diligently cultivating a habit of care- 
less reading hard to break. Another is the 
reading of trashy novels. Nothing is so fatal 


velope they may be wafted by the winds 
re and there, and they may be carried great 
stances. 

“Wherever they may fall, and find con- 
nial soil, namely, dampness or recent rain, 


ey will thrive and spread very rapidly, and |joyments, incapable as they are of affording 


ny cases are recorded where they have 
yvered miles of ground, in a very few hours, 
th long strings of Nostoe. 
“On account of this rapidity of growth, 
ople almost everywhere faithfully believe 
Nostoc to fall from the clouds, and ascribe 
it many mysterious virtues. The plant is 
t confined to any special locality or to any 
ate; sown by the whirlwind, carried by 
arrent of air, in need of moisture only for 
tence and support, it thrives everywhere. 
bergs afloat in mid-ocean have been found 
ered with it. In New Zealand it is found 
large masses of quaking jelly, several feet 
ee: and covering miles of damp 
; and in our own country it may be found 
damp woods, on meadows, and on marshy 
even gravelly bottoms. 
“All the Nostocs are composed of a semi- 
‘nid cellulose and vegetable proteine. The 
i. Nostoe is highly valued in China, 
ere it forms an essential ingredient of the 
ible bird-nest soup. The flesh that was 
posed to have fallen from the clouds in 
sntucky is the flesh-colored Nostoc CN. car- 
um of the botanist ;) the flavor of it ap- 
oaches frog or spring chicken legs, and it is 
a devoured by almost all domestic ani- 
Is. 
“Such supposed ‘showers’ are not rare, and 
entirely in harmony with natural laws. 
the East Indies the same Nostoc is used 
an application in ulcers and scrofulous dis- 
e, while every nation in the East considers 
nourishing and palatable, and uses it even 
r food when dried by sun heat.” 


| 


From “ Piety Promoted.” 

. John Eliot. 

John Eliot was bora in London, the second 
‘the Twelfth month (old style) 1734-5, of 
rents who were members of our Society. 
th of them dying in his early minority, he 
me under the guardianship of his paternal 

ndfather, who being engaged in foreign 
mmerce, and designing his grandson for 
at line of life, took care for his instruction in 
propriate branches of learning, particularly 
the knowledge of different languages; and 
-a suitable age placed him in a mercantile 
unting house. Amidst these facilities for 
8 introduction into business, the far more 
portant advantages of a guarded education, 
porting with our religious profession, was 
attended to. The family in which he was 
ced were not of our Society; and the ex- 
ple of his associates and connections was, 
ith very little exception, such as tended to 
away from our self-denying principles. 
us situated, he freely indulged his inclina- 
8 in respect to dress, and to the customary 
rms of deportment. 

But soon after he arrived at manhood, ata 
e when his prospects in life were flatter- 
g, and when almost all outward circum- 
neces concurred to immerse his mind still 
rther in the spirit of the world, it pleased 
@ gracious Author of his being to extend, in 
finite mercy, a powerful visitation to his 
al. He was favored with a sense of his un- 
generate state—to see, and deeply to lament, 
at much of his time had been spent in un- 
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profitable pursuits, in seeking after worldly 
wisdom and acquirements, while the true wis- 
dom which comes from God, and begins with 
his fear, had been neglected. He saw the 
emptiness of all worldly possessions and en- 


simplicity in a domestic establishment which 
becomes the self-denying followers of our 
blessed Lord. He also forcibly felt the obli- 
gation of making a right use of that portion 
of outward substance with which he was in- 
trusted. Acting under this impression he was 
one “ready to distribute ;” and thus to many 
poor persons, as well as to others in reduced 
or straitened circumstances, he was a kind 
and unostentatious, and he endeavored to be 
a discriminating benefactor. 

It is probably not unfrequent in the allwise 
dispensations of Providence, that those who 
may seem to meet with few adverse occur- 
rences, experience some of the deepest inward 
probations. Of such this Friend had, accord- 
ing to the observation of those who knew him 
best, a large share. Various were the exer- 
cises of mind which he underwent, and amidst 
which he had often to pass as through solitary 
places; yet he could at times derive encourage- 
ment from the belief that such seasons of con- 
flict and privation were the means of his 
furtherance in the Christian course. Hence, 
too, he was well qualified to feel for those who 
were brought low from inward conflict of 
spirit. Of these exercises or trials some had 
reference to the consistent support of the tes- 
timonies, which, from its origin, our Society 
has believed itself called upon to bear. Faith- 
fully to uphold them in his own practice with 
Christian meekness, was his sincerely con- 
scientious concern; and many are the proofs, 
as regards his conduct in life, that might be 
given of the prevalence with him, of religious 
scruple over considerations of convenience, 
ease, and secular interest. 

About a year before his decease, a close trial 
was permitted to befall him, in the removal 
by death, of his endeared wife, who had been _ 
-a truly helpful companion for a period of al- 
most fifty years. His own health, too, was 
infirm ; and he was frequently in much pain, 
which he bore with patience. He had a pro- 
spect of his departure as near, and it appeared 
that the view was to him a consoling one, 
yet accompanied with very humble thoughts 
concerning himself, as might be gathered from 
various sentences that he dropped. A week 
or two before his last illness, in speaking to 
a friend, he emphatically said, “Mercy I want, 
and mercy I have.” His illness, which in- 
duced a great and rapid decay of strength, 
was short, and he had little on his mind then 
to express, but desired his son and daughter 
who were attending upon him, to pray that 
he might have an easy passage; and after- 
wards, on one of them expressing a concern 
for his great bodily weakness, he replied, “It 
is as the Lord pleaseth.” 

This ‘‘dear and valued Friend,” to adopt 


lasting happiness to the human mind, and the 
comparative unimportance of every pursuit, 
which has not for its object the glory of the 
great Creator, and the welfare of the immor- 
tal soul, It then became his concern to de- 
cline many of his former practices, to seek 
retirement, and to be frequent in the attend- 
ance of meetings for worship. Being ad- 
vanced thus far, in obedience to the impres- 
sions of duty, he felt (to use his own words) 
an inward persuasion to take up the cross 
openly to the world. This he for some time 
withstood, trying many things with the hope 
of finding peace, but in vain ; until at length, 
after having been brought into mach distress 
of mind, he received strength to enter into 
that way of delf-denial, with respect to lan 
guage, habit, and deportment, which our 
principles point out, and which he afterwards 
often believed it right to recommend to others. 
Not long after this observable change, which 
took place in the year 1757, he yielded to a 
belief that it was required of him to beara 
public testimony to the efficacy of that Divine 
Grace of which he had himself experienced 
the gradual and salutary operations. But, 
before this, he was not wanting in earnest en- 
deavors with some of his associates and con- 
nexions, to pursuade them to adopt the same 
choice that he had made. In one quarter, 
and that to him a peculiarly interesting one, 
the effect of his example and of his counsel 
was early apparent. An only and beloved sis- 
ter, rather younger than himself, had soon to 
acknowledge him asinstrumental in strength- 
ening her previously visited mind to enter 
upon the path of Christian obedience ; which 
she pursued with much steadiness during the 
remainder of a short but useful life. 

Within a few years after his first appear- 
ance as a minister, he performed some visits 
in that capacity, chiefly in the southern part 
of England. In 1770, in company with several 
other Friends under appointment of the Year- 
ly Meeting, he visited the then remaining pro- 
fessors with usin Holland. In 1788, he was 
engaged in further service on vise continent. 

* * * e * 


In general his services as a minister were 
confined to his own and some neighboring 
meetings, and were not frequent. His ex- 
pressions, when so engaged, were mostly few 
and simple ; the language, at times, of conso- 
lation to the afflicted; at others, of tender 
entreaty to the lukewarm and indifferent, 
exciting to the love and fear of God; whilst|the expressions used by the members of his 
to the diffident and humble mind, his com-|own Monthly Meeting, very tranquilly de- 
munications were often truly encouraging.| parted this life on the 9th of the First month, 
In the exercise of private admonition he was) 1813, at his house in Bartholomew-close, Lon- 
diligent, and he was anxious that, in cases of|don. He had nearly attained the age of 
departure from our religious principles, or of|seventy-eight years, and had been a minister 
a deviation from moral rectitude, this office of| about fifty-three years. 
love should be seasonably performed. He 
was a humble man, of a meek and quiet spirit. 
The tenor of his conduct with regard to the 
things of this life, showed the influence of re- 
ligious principle. Alive to the need of guard- 
ing against a desire after the accumulation of 
wealth, he was not solicitous to increase his|life. Be kind to those in the antumn of life, 
paternal inheritance. He entertained his|for you know not what suffering they have 
friends with kindness and hospitality; and|endured nor what may yet be their portion. 
was at the same time a good example of that’ —Ledger. 


Be kind to old people. Age whitening for 
the tomb is a worthy object of reverence. The 
old linger sadly with the young, and the young 
should bestow upon them the tenderest affec- 
tion and care to diminish the chill of ebbing 
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‘Japanese Vegetable Wax.—The substance |part of the teachers, for they have spared no 


known in the trade as vegetable wax is grown 
_ or manufactured in the southern part of Japan, 
and from there it is largely exported to Kng- 
land. The principal difference from beeswax 
is the smell when burning, the vegetable emit- 
ting a strong tallowy odor that is very dis- 
agreeable. Otherwise the two seem very near- 
ly identical, except that the vegetable produc- 
tion has a higher melting point, and ‘on this 
account seems to be more valuable than bees- 
wax, which, on account of its low melting 
point, is too soft for many purposes in the arts. 
‘he wax is obtained from the berry of the wax 
tree, which ripens about October. The fruit 
is first thrown into a large vessel, where the 
husk is separated from the kernel by a maul. 
This done, the nut—being very hard—under 
goes the steaming process, which softens it and 
causes the oily part to flow more readily. It 
is then submitted to a heavy pressure for 
squeezing out the oil from the pulp. Tanks 
placed near by collect the fluid and allow it to 
harden into a bluish green mass. In this state 
it is unfit for export, but it is adapted for the 
manufacture of candles and a few coarse uses. 
The Bulletin gives the following account of the 
method of refining: ‘ After being boiled with 
an alkali until a perfectly fluid state is reached, 
it is run off into alarge vessel containing water; 
the pure wax floats and is taken off to be bleach- 
ed by exposure to the sun fora couple of weeks, 
the effect of which is to reduce it to a dirty 
white crumbling substance, having a strong 
smell of tallow. Both the latter processes are 
repeated (with the exception of using an alkali) 
to render the wax still more refined, the result 
being an almost crystalline formation. It is 
then again remelted to reduce it to a compact 
mass, when it is ready for the exporter.”— 
Ledger. 


Spurgeon tells tho following story of a poor 
man, who had a large family, and gave them 
a very comfortable support while he was in 
health. He broke his leg, and was laid up 
for some weeks. As he would be for some 
time destitute of the means of grace, it was 


To love Thee, look to Thee, and walk in Thy way, 


dian Nations who once inhabited Pennsyl- 
vania and the neighboring States, by John 


effort during the last few years to stem the 
downward current of their fortunes. The 
cause must be found in the worldly tendency 
of the young men of the period, together with 
the evil effects of the systematized attacks of 
many German scientists on religious truths. 
And we believe the cause to lie still deeper 
and to be found largely in the “machine re- 
ligion” of the State, which is simply an or- 
ganism without a spirit.—Chris. Advocate. 


Sel. cted. 
EVENING SORROW. 


I am mourning to-night, for a day that is gone, 
That no future time can recall; 

A prize beyond value, so lately my own— 
But ah! I have squandered it all. 


’Tis not that I’ve idled my time all away, 
I’ve tried to be diligent still; 

At the work that was needful I’ve labored to-day 
With a cheerful and earnest goodwill. 


[I’ve been faithful to all that could claim me below, 
But oh! to our Father above, 

Choked up with the weeds, very heavy and slow, 
Has been the sweet current of love. 


When I rose with the lark, in the rosy-hued morn— 
I forgot the Creator of light, 

When I saw the dew glittering the grass and the corn, 
I forgot who had given me sight. 


And all through the day, I’ve accepted the gifts, 
That around me so plentiful fall, 

But not with a heart that in gratitude lifts 
All praise to the Giver of all. 


And in my own heart, I have not stopped to hear 
The voice that would warn me of ill ; 
Neglected the Saviour, so graciously near, 
And now, will He bear with me still ? 


Forgive me, dear Saviour, in sorrow I pray, 
And strengthen my heart with Thy love, 


’ That Teads to Thy presence above! 
ite BS ee a is 
For “The Friend.” 


History, Manners and Customs of the In. 


Heckewelder. New and revised edition, with 


an Introduction and Notes, by William C. 


of a superior kind. They did not know 
that they had been sent to them from 
abode of the Great Spirit for some great 

important purpose. They therefore, welc 
ed them, hoping to be made happier by t 
company. Jt was not long, however, be 
they discovered their mistake, having fo 
them an ungrateful, insatiable people, y 
though the Indians had given them as m 
land as was necessary to raise provisions 
themselves and their families, and pasture 
their cattle, wanted still to have more, an: 
last would not be content with less than 
whole country. ‘And yet,’ say those injr 
people, ‘these white men would always 
telling us of their great Book which God 

given to them, they would persuade us 1 
every man was good who believed in what 
Book said, and every man was bad who did 
believe init. They told usa great many thi 
which they said were written in the g 
Book, and wanted us to believe it all. - 
would probably have done so, if we had s 
them practise what they pretended to beli 
and, act according to the good words wi 
they told us. But no! while they held tl 
big Book in one hand, in the other they 
murderous weapons, guns and swords, wh 
with to kill us, poor Indians! Ah! andt 
did so too, they killed those who believe 
their Book, as well as those who did ; 
They made no distinction!’ 

“The Indians have a keen eye; by look 
at a person, they think that they can ju 
of his friendly or unfriendly disposition 
their race; and, indeed, it has been alloy 


.|by many whites who have lived among th: 


that they are, in general, pretty good physi 
nomists. They are very quick among th 
selves in giving a name toa stranger or per 
of note that comes to them, and that nam 
always significant or descriptive of someth 
remarkable which they have observed ab 
his person, which serves them to remem 
him as a friend or otherwise, as the case n 
be; when they believe a person to be th 
friend, they will do everything in their por 


to oblige him, it being their principle t 


proposed to hold a prayer-meeting at his 
house. The meeting was led by Deacon 
Brown. A loud knock at the door interrupt- 
ed the service. A tall, lank, blue-frocked 
youngster stood at the door, with an ox-goad 
in his hand, and asked to see Deacon Brown. 
“Father could not attend this meeting,” he 
said, “but he sent his prayers, and they are 
out in the cart.” They were brought in, in 
the shape of potatoes, beef, pork and corn. 
The meeting broke up without the benedic- 
tion. 


Reichel. Publication fund of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1876. 

This valuable production, which was origi- 
nally published in 1819, bas long been out of 
print, and its re-issue in this form, accompa- 
nied with some explanatory notes, will no 
doubt prove interesting and acceptable to 
many readers; some of whom may, perhaps, 
be led by its perusal, to take a more dispas- 
sionate and correct view of the character of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this country, 
than that which has frequently been trans- 
mitted to posterity by historians. 

An introductory chapter by the editor, 
gives an outline ef the life and labors of the 
author who, as a Moravian missionary, spent 
many years among the Delawares in different 
localities in Pennsylvania and Ohio, chiefly 
during the latter part of the last century ; 
and who in the course of his sojourn amon 
them, acquired an intimate knowledge of their 
language and customs. Among the observa- 
tions which he has recorded, bearing upon 
the general subject of the treatment of the 
Indians by the whites, the following remarks 
are made on the character of the whites as 
viewed by the Indians, which may be usefully 
more than ten or twelve young men of real|considered at the present day: which shows great apprehension that t. 
talent. And this alarming decrease of stu-| “It is true, they confess, that when they|property otherwise would not be safe: ‘ 
dents is not because of indifference on the|first saw the whites, they took them for beings! to us,’ say they, ‘we entertain no such f 


‘good ought always to be rewarded with gos 
‘T'bey prefer a plain man, simple in his man 
and who treats them with frankness and fa 
liarity. Such a man, they say, loves th 
From a proud haughty man they do not 
pect friendship; whatever may be his 

fessions, they think him incapable of lov 
anybody but himself, or perhaps, at m 
his equal, and that, they think, an Indian ¢ 


With the opening of the new academic year 
of the German universities, the ery again 
comes of the dearth of applications for the 
theological departments. And this is the case 
in the liberal faculty of Heidelberg as well as 
the orthodox of the other schools. We be- 
lieve there are now but nine at Heidelberg. 
And, to make the matter worse, according to 
the testimony of the presidents of the gym- 
nasia, it is the least talented students that 
apply for admission to the department of the- 
ology. An experienced teacher affirms that 
in none of the theological departments num- 
bering a hundred students will there be found 


this to pride and to the desire of being cal 
rich and great. They say that there is eno 
in this world to live upon, without la 
anything by, and as to the next world, 
contains plenty of everything, and they 
find all their wants satisfied when they ar 
there. They, therefore, do not lay up 
stores, but merely take with them when t 
die as much as is necessary for their jou 
to the world of spirits. 

“The Indians also observe, that the wh 
people must have a great many thieves am 
them, since they put locks to their do 
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ves are very rare among us, and we have|cation, and witnessing Him who is the true| To fill up the length of an inch it would 
nstance of any person breaking into a| guide, to put forth; that God may be glorified, |require 170 noctiluce ranged in a line, and 
¢. Our Indian lock is, when we go out,|His people edified, and he that ministers be|millions could be contained in a wine glass. 
et the corn pounder or a billet of wood|refreshed and have the answer of peace.” And yet in every zone they make the wide 
nst the door, so that it may be seen that] While all true members of the church must|surface of the nocturnal ocean glow and 
ody is within, and there is no danger|rejoice in the evidences that are afforded, that|sparkle with an elfish light.—Vorth American. ° 
any Indian would presume to enter a|the Lord is still at work not only immediately 
ie thus secured.’ in the hearts of the people; but also that He 
Strong as their feelings are, they do not|is pouring forth of His gifts on sons and daugh- 
nguish their sense of justice, and they are|ters whom He is preparing for service in the 
generously disposed to allow that there|great harvest field; yet it is sorrowfully ap- 


For “The Friend.” 
[Although we cannot approve of all the 
expressions contained_in the following letter, 
yet the correct sentiments which it inculcates, 


great and good individuals among a race 
en, who, they believe, have doomed them 
tter destruction.” 


€.. , 
> For “The Friend.” 


he extracts from the Minute of Advice 
ed by. Kansas Yearly Meeting, which were 
lished in the last number, relative to Gos- 
Ministry and Worship, have afresh called 
attention to the importance of faithfully 
olding the testimony of our Society on 
e important points. We believe that it 
able to be impaired, either by a cold and 
aal condition of the church; or by a zeal 
; has not been subjected to the crucifying 
er of the cross of Christ, and whose fruits 
therefore not wholly the products of that 
lom that is from above. 

Then John Churchman was visiting the 
rches in Ireland, about the close of the 
r 1752, at a meeting in Dublin, “he was 
to expose the ignorance of those who con- 
led there was no worship performed, or 
fit experienced in meeting together, unless 
minister preached, and who were ready 
admire at and censure us for sitting in 
nee. This was not confined, he said, to 
se of other societies, but included some 
t profess with us, who never were baptized 
che one Eternal Spirit, which creates anew 
translates from darkness to light; but 
contented to remain in the outer court.” 

ohn Churchman attended a meeting on the 
of 2nd month 1753, at Pardshaw Hall, of 
ich it is said: ‘‘ The nature and advantage 
true silence and retirement of mind were 
nted out, to which our forefathers and 
srs in the beginning were called, and 
ereby they increased in Divine knowledge, 
| became acquainted with Him, whom they 
| in vain sought after among many pro- 
ions, hearing much and looking for Him 
ere He was not to be found. It is lament- 
¢ that so many of the successors of these 
rthies have fallen into the same way that 
y were gathered from; being outward in 
ir views and expectations, and therefore 
iain destitute of life and salvation.” 

In the 11th of 3rd month following, he was 
Sheffield, and of this meeting John Pem 
ton (his companion) makes the following 
aarks : 

‘Friends were exhorted to seek and know 
Lord for themselves, and to depend and 
it on Him; which, it is to be lamented, is 
ch wanting in many places, both among 
achers and other members; an itching ear 
ng in the latter to hear something to divert 
i please, and in the former a desire to speak, 
it the people might not be scattered ; which 
or want of self being thoroughly mortified 
1 slain; and from indulging a foolish pity. 
, may I, if it should please the Lord to 
ify me to preach the gospel of peace and 
d tidings, be preserved from going forth 
shout the true motion; and speaking from 
mer experience, without a renewed qualifi- 


escence of the sea is one of the most charming 
phenomena that nature in all her wide range 
of beauty offers to our admiring gaze. 
that has sojourned on the coast, or traversed 
the fields of ocean and witnessed it in its full 
splendor, can ever forget the deep impression 


parent that some have entered on the work 
of the ministry without the requisite prepara- 
tion or call. 
need to observe the caution, which John Pem- 
berton says was extended at a meeting he 
attended with his friend Jno. Churchman in 
Yorkshire: “The few who seemed to have 
some life, were exhorted to keep close to the 
Lord, that thereby they might be preserved 
in a Divine sense and sight, to judge and dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong ; and to be 
cautious how they joined with every sound, or 
daneed after every pipe, lest they should be 
drawn into error; but to try the spirits of 
such as speak among them.” 


So that we in this day have 


Phosphorescence of the Sea.—The phosphor- 


Who 


made upon his mind when he first saw the 


dark waves curl over in flashing crests of light 


—when. his vessel’s bows ploughed up the 
waters in silvery furrows, or the rising flood 


broke in sheets of flame or spangles.of dia- 


mond brilliancy on the glowing beach! Well 
may we be lost in wonder at so marvellous, 
so fairy-like a spectacle —well may we be 
astonished at seeing the cold waters changed 
as it were by a magician’s wand into cradles 
of fire! But our admiration increases when 
on inquiry into the causes of the gorgeous 
spectacle we learn that it is not the result of 
inanimate agencies, magnetic or electrical, 
but that it derives its origin from a living 
source, and that the noctiluca miliaris, a globu- 
lar gelatinous animalcule nearly related to 
the rhizopods, is the chief illuminator of the 
seas ! 

This wonderful little creature is just large 
enough to be discerned by the naked eye when 
the water in which it may be swimming is 
contained in a glass jar exposed to the light ; 
and a tail-like appendage marked with trans- 
verse rings, which serves as an instrument of 
locomotion, becomes apparent under a slight 
magnifying power. Near the point of its 
implantation in the body, is a definite mouth 
leading into a large irregular cavity, appa- 
rently channelled out in the jelly-white sub- 
stance of the body. Theexternal coatis denser 
than the contained sarcode, and the former 
sends thread-like prolongations through the 
latter, so as to divide the entire body into ir- 
regular chambers. “The nature of its lumin- 
osity,” says Dr. Carpenter, “is found by 
micoscopic examination to be very peculiar ; 
for what appears to the eye to be a uniform 
glow is resolvable under a sufficient magnify- 
ing power into a multitude of evanescent 
scintillations, and these are given forth with 
increased intensity whenever the body of the 
animal receives any mechanical shock.” 


on a subject which we believe is intimately 
connected with a growth in grace, by one not 
a member of our religious Society, commend 
it to the serious attention of our readers.— 
Eps. ] 


“Why take ye thought for raiment.”—Carist. 


Dear Eugenia,—Custom and fashion seem 
to bear sway in many things, but in nothing, 
perhaps more tyrannically than in the matter 
of dress. Manifold are the inconveniences 
and discomforts submitted to under its iron 
rule. The children of the world are slaves to 
fashion ; but Christians have a right to break 
away from this thraldom. The Saviour says 
to them, ‘‘ Ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world.” It is their pri- 
vilege now to unloose the bands of their necks, 
and be slaves no more. 

I trust you are not one of those who think 
that dress is too small a matter to bring your 
religion to bear upon. Nothing is small or 
unimportant which can draw us into sin. 
And we know that dress is not beneath the 
notice of God, for he has repeatedly alluded 
to it in his word. You remember that remark- 
able inventory in Isaiah iii, 18—23. We see 
from this that the Lord takes notice of every 
article we wear. 

Individuals sometimes turn away impatient- 
ly from any admonitions on this subject, be- 
cause they say it is a matter which concerns 
no one but themselves. This is not true. Our 
mode of dress is something which every one 
can observe; the errors committed here are 
not among our secret sins; they are known - 
and read of all men, and of course their influ- 
ence is felt wherever we are. We are forbid- 
den to be conformed to the world ; this is well 
understood by the world, and disobedience to 
the injunction is readily detected by them, and 
makes its unfavorable impression where we 
think little of it. 

Some will ‘say it is of no use to lay down 
rules in regard to dress—that it is a thing 
which cannot be reduced to rule. There is, 
perhaps, some truth in this ; still there are 
certain principles that as Christians we adopt, 
and which, if faithfully applied, will regulate 
our conduct in this matter. It has been my 
aim, dear Eugenia, in all these letters, to keep 
clearly before your mind the two great princi- 
ples of. entire consecration and perfect faith. 
Whatever is inconsistent with these, is and 
must be sin. It is no matter by what gentler 
name the world calls it; God says it is SIN. 

Now, in regard to dress, the world has sun- 
dry maxims which it will never do for the 
Christian to follow. The world says, you 
may dress richly if you can afford it; but 
Christ points to a world lying in wickedness, 
which has not yet been reached by the Gos- 
pel; and gently whispers, “The poor ye have 
always with you.” The world says you shall 
wear at least what is becoming to your rank 
in life—that you need not be too scrupulous 
about ornament—that you must not be singu- 
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larly plain, &c., but Christ says, “Be not 
conformed to the world.” 

Do not give any more attention to dress 
than you honestly believe comfort and pro- 
priety require. If you do more than this, it 
involves a waste of time, money, and thought 
—three things which you have solemnly de- 
dicated to God, and therefore have no liberty 
to waste. Moreover, it will nourish pride and 
vanity, weaken your influence as a Christian, 
be a bad example to others, and be contrary 
to the scripture rule. See 1 Peter, iii. 3; 1 
Tim. ii. 9. 

Some people are conscientious about spend- 
ing money for superfluities, but they take their 
Lord’s time, without any scruple. They will 
not purchase trimmings or finery, but. at a 
great expense of time and thought they will 
make these things, and then congratulate 
themselves on their economy! Time, thought 
and money, are three talents given us for the 
service ot God; and we have no more right to 
waste one than the other. Iam utterly ata 
loss to understand how that young lady can 
believe herself to be a true Christian—living 
for God—when she spends hour after hour, 
and day after day, in embroidering and orna- 
menting her dresses. Is this walking worthy 
of her high calling? What can she say in 
defence of such a practice? She can say she 
is only doing as other people do. What a 
common excuse, and what a miserable one! 
Is this the Bible standard? Is this being a 
Bible Christian? She says, perhaps, she is 
only gratifying her own taste, and pleasing 
her friends. She would probably come nearer 
the truth, if she said it was to gratify her own 
pride and vanity. But even taking her version 
of it, has she not got away from the Bible 
standard, which says we are not to please our- 
selves; and as to our friends, we must hate 
them; that is, whenever their claims conflict 
with the claims of God, we are to act as if we 
hated them. 

In all that we do, we should be mindful of 
the power of our example. I know an excel- 
lent Christian lady, who has ample means, 
and ample leisure at command, but she will 
not purchase rich clothing, nor spend time in 
ornamenting her dress, because others around 
her, who could not so well spare either time 
or money, would be led into temptation by her 
example. Some would doubtless commit sin 
by imitating her, and others by repining at 
their inability to doso. You see sheis acting 
on Paul’s principle of genuine benevolence— 
she will not eat meat, if it shall cause others 
to offend. This is generous—this looks like 
loving your neighbor as yourself. How all 
the petty excuses for self-indulgence quail be- 
fore it! 

A very important consideration against giv- 
ing time, money, and thought to dress, is that 
it weakens your influence as a Christian. “No 
man liveth to himself.” You are a living 
epistle known and read of all men; now if 
the first page they read strikes them unfa- 
vorably, the rest will not be likely to have 
much weight. How can you expect to per- 
suade any one to renounce the world, when a 
glance at your fashionable apparel convinces 
them that you have not yet renounced it your- 
self? How can you expect to succeed in win- 
ning a half-hearted disciple to a life of entire 
consecration, when your outward adorning 
tells too truly that you have never laid all on 
the altar? You may speak of the enjoyment 
you find in religion, but it will have little effect 


guished at first sight from his neighbors 
of whom an uniformity of conduct in ¢ 
spects is expected, even on pain of thi 
censure of hypocrisy.—Dr. Rutty. 


while your style of dress betrays the fact that 
your heart is, to say the least, divided between 
God and the world. 

In order to have your influence over others 
all that it should be, it is not enough that you 
cannot be called decidedly dressy; you must 
be decidedly plain. It must be apparent that 
nothing has been sought but comfort and pro- 
priety. Anything beyond will weaken your 
influence wonderfully. You may be satisfied 
of this by observing your own feelings in re- 
gard to others who err in this respect. You 
can cast the mantle of charity over them, but 
it is impossible to feel that they are dead to 
the world. Now, your personal influence as a 
Christian, is a thing too valuable to be thus 
lightly thrown away. 

It will not do for you to say, “It is nobo- 
dy’s business how I dress.” People will make 
it their business to observe and comment upon 
it. You must remember that many persons 
are weak-minded, and make much of trifles. 
Paul’s rule (which indeed is only the working 
out of Christian love) forbids you to indulge 
in anything, however innocent, that will make 
one of the weak. ones to offend, or be of.- 
fended. 

You think you could go toa martyr’s stake. 
I presume you could. But there are some 
things in life which require more courage than 
that; one is, to dare to be singular; and an- 
other is to make thorough work in the mat- 
ter of crucifying self. 

You ask whether a Christian is required to 
dispense with ornaments entirely? It appears 
to me that the principles we have adopted 
would banish them altogether—at least in the 
present state ofthe world. Most church-mem- 
bers in our cities and large towns have depart- 
ed so widely in this particular, from Christian 
simplicity, that it behoves those who would 
keep themselves unspotted from the world— 
those who would raise the tone of piety in the 
Church—those who would be holy—to take a 
decided stand against all appearance of evil 
here. Let it be evident that you are dead. 
Remember the Saviour says to his disciples, 
‘“* Ye are the salt of the earth,” “Ye are the 
light of the world.” Observe, he does not say 
you ought to be, but you are. Now, if by the 
indulgence of your taste, (even in what would 
generally be considered a very moderate de- 
gree,—that is, by allowing everything beyond 
comfort and propriety,) you diminish your 
power over the minds of others, the salt has 
lost its savor. 

You feel that you have given yourself to 
the Lord without reserve, and now your great 
work is to persuade others, both in the Church 
and out of it, to do the same. If there is 
any thing in your present mode of dress which 
you have reason to think will weaken your 
influence with any of these minds, Christian 
love requires you to drop it at once. Are you 
not willing to go dressed very plainly if it will 
help you to save souls? That it will, there 
can be no doubt. 

Let us “be clothed with humility,’ and 
wear always that ornament, “which in the 
sight of God is of great price.” 

Yours affectionately, 


Reports of the Weather.—An improve 
in the transmission of the weather repor 
the Signal Service Bureau, at Washin 
has recently been made, which, it is expe 
will materially facilitate their rapid dis! 
tion over the country, and enable the ¢ 
of the weather which are now furnished 
the central office at Washington only, ’ 
printed simultaneously and supplied 
many different and distant places. Thi 
provement has been accomplished by tl 
cent invention of a “ Fac-simile Telegr 
instrument, by which the entire map o 
United States, such as is used in conne 
with these reports with its lines and fig 
can be reproduced in a very brief time, v 
a suitable receiving apparatus is used to 
nect with it. This instrument has | 
been in operation between the Govern 
Building in the Centennial Exhibition gre 
in Philadelphia and the Office in Washin 
a distance of about one hundred and 
miles. 

The time required to telegraph the 
from Washington to any of our large ¢ 
and to prepare it for publication, it is s 
need not exceed three-quarters of an | 
A little study of these maps will enable 
sons of intelligence, to arrive at an w 
standing of the probable condition of 
weather for hours, and it may be some « 
in advance. A late paper states: 

“Tt is a well-known fact, that of every 
bundred storms that originate in the R 
Mountain region—that is, the heavy stc 
fully eighty-five per cent. come eastv 
Hence when a farmer looks at the wes 
map in the morning and sees that ar 
tremely low barometer prevails in the ° 
and notices how the lines representing 
height of the barometer run, he will k 
that threatening weather may be exp 
for several days. If there is alow baron 
at the Gulf, or a cyclone, the probabili 
that a severe storm will rapidly adv 
along the coast, and therefore cautio 
signals are ordered. The value of these 1 
to shippers, insurance companies, railr 
&c., cannot be estimated. When the sy 
is fully arranged; the midnight weather 1 
may be ready for publication in the mor 
papers, while the morning reports will | 
time for the evening papers.—Late Pape 

For “The Fri 

In speaking of the ordained ministry 
are easily influenced by our respect or est 
for individuals among them, and the pos 
they occupy in the religious world, to ¢ 
look the system by which they are co 
tuted and upheld as a class, and which 1 
pertinaciously uphold; without reflecting 
if our principles relative to the qualificati 
call and gift for the work are in accord: 
with the precepts and teaching of the | 
Testament, that system is in opposition tk 
we ; to and the two cannot harmonize. r 

Oh! the dignity and vast extent of thy pro- The whole spirit of the gospel and its 
fession as a Quaker ; even as one called out of | tical effects are that of an universal priest 
the corruptions of the age in which thou lives ; among true believers ; they are made 
not in speech and garb merely, but in the re-|and priests unto God, to offer spiritual s 
nunciation of every superfluous and vain honor, | fices after receiving spiritual gifts. The 
profit and pleasure; as a Christian, distin-'of 9 « special order” of ministers is now 
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found in the New Testament any more|quietly asleep, there arose a sudden squall of/after outward things, both riches and tem- 
there is a special order of apostles, of|wind, which came sweeping over the waters poral enjoyments, it has tended to bring me 
ets, of evangelists, of pastors or teach-|until it struck the vessel, and instantly threw|many times, in a prostrated state of mind to 
r any other members who have received |her on her side, tumbling and crashing every- his footstool, and to lay all before Him, and 
ual gifts. Christ selects and commis-|thing that was movable, and awaking thejask for the continuance of his countenance 
his own ministers. He inspires them|passengers to a consciousness that they were/and mercy towards me, a poor unworthy 
ach when and where He sees fit, depend-|in imminent peril. Every one on board was|creature before Him. Herein I have experi- 
together on Him for their reward. Thejalarmed and uneasy, and some sprang from |enced the renewed extendings of his unmerited 
tuating in the visible church of the Juda-|their berths and began to dress, that they |regard ; the load under which my mind had 
f priests as a special class or sacerdotal|might be ready for the worst. Captain D— been laboring, was for the present removed, 
,as bishops, priests and deacons, and of|had a little girl on board, just eight years old,|and ability was received to feel with and for 
tar, is an evil that has grievously re-|who, of course, awoke with the rest. “ What/|the afflicted; and to hold forth to them the 
d the life of religion and the unity of|is the matter?” said the frightened child.|language of consolation, in their secret and 
burch. They told her a squall had struck the ship.|bitter conflicts. Under the discipline of the 
“Tg father on deck ?” said she. “ Yes, father’s|cross of Christ, I have been convinced, that 
on deck.” The little thing dropped herself;much too great part of the time, and of the 
on her pillow again without a fear, and in aljenergies of body and mind, are absorbed in 
few moments was sleeping sweetly, in spite|the pursuit of worldly things. A great part 
of wind or waves. of mankind miss of the true enjoyment of the 
provisions of a benificent providence, even 
after they gain them, for want of living to 
Him, and not to themselves. They are kept, 
either in a hurried frame of mind, confused or 
in doubt what to lay hold of to obtain happi- 
ness, or they settle down in the love of mo- 
ney, hoarding it, and husbanding it under a 
sordid attachment to it. They are in bonds, 
unable to enjoy or to see in what true enjoy- 
ment consists. The work of religion is either 
overlooked, rarely attended to, or postponed 
to a future day, when they think it will suit 
their inclination and convenience. iam con- 
vinced that it is in our power, as we live in 
obedience to the Divine will, to find time 
for all our duties, social and religious. Even 


e Working Classes in Vienna.—The ex- 
to which certain industries are carried 
ere appears marvellous to the visitor. 
weavers, for instance, in both wool and 
number over forty-five thousand work- 
not, as we should naturally suppose, 
buted in large factories, employing thou- 
, of under-paid and half-starved slaves, 
xr the most part independent laborers, 
do the work by the piece at their own 
8, assisted generally by their families, 
are all brought up to the trade from child- 
; and wherever we see any larger estab- 
ents, employing hired laborers to work 
oved and expensive machinery, we may 
re that their wives and children are also 
at home on their own looms. ‘The 
ers number over fifty thousand, and do 
work much on the same principle as the 
ers, though in many instances the man 
the rougher portions of the work in the 
or factory, and then takes the article 
» to be finished off and polished by 
en and children. The leather workers 
stimated at over fifty thousand also, and 
najority of them do their work on the 
ne” system like the other trades men- 
d. The people engaged in the same in- 
"y have congregated in certain quarters 
@ city, generally in the modern or sub- 
n portions. The weavers occupy almost 
isively the suburb of “Mariahilf,” the 
l-workers predominate in certain dis- 
sof the ‘“Leopoldstadt” and the “ Neu- 
This arrangement creates great unifor- 
‘in the mode of life of the inhabitants of 
e sections of the Austrian capital, and 
ents the habits of one class from inter- 
g with the daily routine of the other. In 
evenings and on holidays the working- 
'sfamily is seldom foundathome. Cafes 
other places in which refreshments are 
shed at cheap rates, are the daily resort 
any thousands of this class when the 
3 task has been done, and they actually 
@ no more expense than would the cook 
at home, the burning of light and fuel, 
‘For such of the men and boys who 
_toimprove their minds, there are plenty 
portunities in the shape of free evening 
s, technic and scientitic, drawing classes 
lectures on popular subjects, where an 
nt education can be obtained by indus- 
is students. The rapid improvement of 
and trade in Vienna goes to prove that 
2 opportunities are not neglected.—San 
wisco Chronicle. 
‘ 


Is Father on Deck.’—A number of years 


Return of the Jews to Palestine.—A writer in 
the Jewish Herald says: “The last four or 
five years have witnessed a return of the 
Jews to Palestine from all parts, but more 
especially from Russia, which has been alto- 
gether unprecedented. The Hebrew popula- 
tion of Jerusalem is now, probably, double 
what it was some ten years ago. Accurate 
statistics on this subject it is impossible to 
find, as the Eastern Jews dread a census from 
superstitious reasons, and also from the fear 
of having to pay more, by way of poll-tax, to 
the Turks, if their true numbers were known. 
For these reasons, and especially the latter, 
their official returns on the subject are not to 
be trusted. In 1872 and 1873, such numbers|t¢he poor, with common industry, as their de- 
returned to Saphed alone, (one of the four|sires and expenses are circumscribed by the 
holy cities of the Jews in the mountains of] Divine will, may, through his blessing, pro- 
Galilee,) that there were no houses to receive|cure sufficient food and raiment ; and when 
them, and building was for a considerable] jt is proper to leave their outward business in 
length of time carried on all night as well as|order to perform their religious duties, they 
all day—this, be it remembered, in the East,| may confide in his superintending providence 
where ‘the night’ is emphatically the time|over their affairs and their families, so that 
‘in which no man can work!’ Great acces-|they shall not suffer from their faithfulness. 
sions ‘still continue daily ; and whereas, ten|How simple and how few are the wants of 
years ago, the Jews were confined to their|such! They do not envy the rich, nor covet 
own quarter in Jerusalem—the poorest and|their possessions, ‘Their delight is in the 
worst—they now inhabit all parts of the city,|law of the Lord, and therein they meditate 
and are always ready to rent every house /day and night.” They eat their bread with 
that is to be let.” gladness and singleness of heart. Their labors 

Tae ; and their rest are sweet, and as they seek first 
Selected for “The Friend.” |ithe kingdom of God and the righteousness 
5th mo. 12th. In the course of my short|thereof, all those things necessary to their 
pilgrimage, being now in my fiftieth year, I/accommodation, will be added. Here the de- 
have encountered some difficulties, and passed | yoted follower of Christ, experiences the right 
through seasons of deep discouragement On |yse of his time, and talents, and the true en- 
various accounts. On commencing business|joyment of the various blessings which his 
for myself, 1 fully believed that my life and/Heavenly Father provides and bestows upon 
my talents should be devoted to the service/him, As time, and the energies of mind and 
of my Heavenly Father. Though it was ne-|body are wasting away, he is growing in grace, 
cessary to make suitable provision for myself|and in the knowledge of those things which 
and for those who might be dependent on me,|pertain to life and salvation. He is laying 
yet in my view this was secondary to the up treasure in heaven where his heart centres, 
main object of serving Him ; and through the/and he becomes more and more established 
aid of his blessed Spirit, taking part in the}upon that Rock against which death, hell and 
interests and concerns of his church and peo-|the grave cannot prevail— William Evans’ 
ple. Very early I had the promise, that if I} Journal. 
devoted myself to his service, I should never 
want food or raiment. But though I fully 
believed the certainty of the promise, and 
have never since been permitted to doubt its 
fulfilment; yet when things in the outward 
have worn a gloomy aspect, and my business 
was very small, and an increasing family 
Captain D—— commanded a vessel sail- looking to me for their daily supplies, my 
from Liverpool to New York, and on one faith at times has been closely proved. 
ee he had all his family with him on|This has had a very humbling effect, and 
’ 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 11, 1876. 


The account of the proceedings of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting published in our last week’s 
number, is not only interesting as a partial 


he ship. One night, when all were|while I have been weaned from the desire|exhibit of the concerns of that body, but is 


104 


calculated to renew sympathy in the hearts|lowship, or however the misguided course of] The mean temperature of the Tenth month 


of its readers with that portion of our brethren 
in the household of faith, and to administer 
encouragement to the members of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, which has had the jus- 
tice and firmness to declare its unity and 
brotherhood with a company of believers 
that, on purely party ground, has been mis- 
judged and rejected by other bodies claiming 
to be Yearly Meetings. 

Time and experience often exert a power- 
ful influence, not only in determining the dis- 
positions and character of men individually, 
but in developing the principles upon which 
they are associated together, the motives 
prompting them to action, and the object or 
objects they are sincerely aiming to attain. 
If actuated by genuine love of the religion 
they profess, though the bread of adversity 
may be allotted them, it will be found to be 
converted into the food convenient for them, 
and their trials prove a school of profitable 
instruction; softening the too ardent and 
restive spirit, and through the revelations of 
Divine Light, presenting a clearer view of 
whatever may obstruct growth in the un- 
changeable Truth, and the paramount im- 
portance over all strifes and injuries, of being 
found patiently occupying their ranks in right- 
eousness. 

The manner in which Ohio Yearly Meeting 
has pursued the even tenor of its way, refrain- 
ing from querulous complaint of the manner 
in which it has been treated, and evincing a 
deep-concern to be found striving to maintain 
the doctrines and testimonies which Friends 
have ever been called to uphold before the 
world, and its continued exercise to encourage 
and confirm its members in walking in the 
narrow way of the cross, consistently with 
our holy profession, speaks louder than words, 
however strong, and uttered in accordance 
with conventional usage, that it has not al- 
lowed its peculiar position to divert it from 
the legitimate object of religious association, 
and give incontrovertible evidence — were 
other evidence lacking—that it is a true 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, continuing on the 
foundation on which it was originally estab- 
lished. 

It is cause for rejoicing that Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting has declared and maintained 
its unity with this branch of the Society, in- 
terchanging certificates, not only of ministers 
making religious visits, but of members re- 
moving to or from the subordinate meetings ; 
and we earnestly desire a continued strength- 
ening of that Christian fellowship which 
springs from walking by the same rule and 
minding the same thing, preserving from the 
many grievous lapses from the purity of our 
self-denying religion that are producing such 
sorrowful fruit in other parts of the profess- 
ing church. : 

Unity of the Spirit is a characteristic of the 
true church. It can be produced and preserved 
only by the members giving evidence in their 
‘lives and conversation of being under the 
government of the one glorified Head, by 
wearing his yoke and consistently maintain- 
ing a harmonious travail for the support of 
his cause and the spread of his kingdom. 
Where this genuine unity subsists, there will 
needs be that Christian love one for another, 
that encircles its possessors in the bond of 
peace, and they will rejoice or suffer together, 
however external circumstances may prevent 
the full or free expression of their gospel fel- 
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others may wound and distress them. 

Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting must no 
doubt participate, in their measure, in the 
trials produced by the inroads of the spirit of 
the world, and find cause for mourning over 
weaknesses and deficiencies manifested among 
them ; but itis satisfactory to learn from some 
who attended their late annual assembly, that 
a lively concern was felt among many of the 
young as well as the older members, to gird 
up the loins of the mind, be sober and seek 
for right qualification to be employed in re- 
pairing the breaches and building up the 
waste places. May the great Master Builder 
bless the work and cause it to prosper in their 
hands. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrre¢n.—At length there is a prospect of the early 
termination of the sanguinary struggle in European 
Turkey. The Russian ambassador at Constantinople, 
under instructions from his government, insisted that 
the Porte should grant a two month’s armistice begin- 
ning on the first inst. The Russian demand was ac- 
ceded to and an immediate cessation of hostilities took 
place. Both armies will retain the positions they now 
hold. The London Post says: “Turkey having ac- 
cepted the armistice, we understand Russia has taken 
immediate steps to press forward negotiations for the 
arrangement of all pending questions on the basis of 
the English proposals.”. The Post also states that offi- 
cial investigation shows that only 3100 persons were 
killed by the Turks in Bulgaria. Previous to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities the Servians had sustained great 
losses in several battles with the Turks, and were in 
fact unable to resist their enemies any longer. Russian 
officers express the belief that thousands of Russians 
have fallen in the valley of the Morava alone. They 
openly accuse the Servians of bayoneting Russians who 
attempted, revolver in hand, to urge them to attack the 
Turks, 

It is stated that the Porte, yielding to the demands 
of Russia, has consented to relinquish the positions cap- 
tured by the Turks since the night of 10th mo. 31st. 

The great maritime canal connecting Amsterdam 
with the German ocean, has been opened with impos- 
ing ceremonies. Amsterdam was covered with flags, 
and at night there was a general illumination. The 
canal is 16 miles long, and will have at the sea end a 
harbor covering 250 acres. 

The Spanish government continues its efforts to put 
down the insurrection in Cuba. On the first inst. a 
battalion of troops 1000 strong arrived at Havana from 


Spain. The state of feeling in the Basque provinces of| No. 2 red fall wheat, $1.19; No. 3 do,, $1.09. © 
Spain is unsatisfactory, and it is said that a growing $9.60 per 100 Ibs. ' 


disaffection is displayed in the attitude of the Biscayan 
deputies and towns. 
Dr. Slade an American spiritualist and medium, has 


been prosecuted in London under the vagrant act, and Gakrert, Willistown Inn P. O., Chester Co., F 


sentenced by the Bow-street Police Court to three 
month’s confinement at hard labor in the House of 
Correction. 

The cash reserves of the European banks are extra- 
ordinarily high at the present time. The Bank of Eng- 
land holds $170,000,000 in coin, the Bank of France 
$421,000,000, the Imperial Bank of Germany $125,000, 
000, the Austrian National Bank $68,000,000, the 
Netherlands Bank $65,000,000, and the National Bank 
of Belgium $26,000,000. 

The speech of the Emperor at the opening of the 
German Imperial Parliament at Berlin, was pacific in 
its tone, and encouraged the hope that the peace of 
Enrope would not be easily disturbed. The Emperor’s 
speech foreshadowed the adoption of a more thoroughly 
protective tariff on foreign goods. The French and 
English papers find fault with some of the Emperor's 
statements, and the French papers even construe them 
as a direct menace to France. 

The eminent Roman cardinal Antonelli, died on the 
6th inst. in the seventy-first year of his age, after a long 
period of ill health. Antonelli was considered an able 
statesman, and had long been the confidential adviser 
of the Pope. 

The Prime Minister of Spain, addressing a meeting 
of 250 Spanish Deputies, declared that it was the inten- 
tion of the government to retain Cuba at any cost. 

Unirep Srares.—There were 310 interments in 
Philadelphia last week, of these 186 were adults and 
124 minors, 


Pennsylvania Hospital record was 50.33 deg 
highest point attained during the month was 7 
and the lowest was 31 deg. Amount of rain 1.21) 
The average of the mean temperature of the 
month for the past 87 years is stated to have beer 
deg., the highest mean during that entire period 
been 64 deg., and the lowest 46 deg. The rai 
the first ten months of 1876 has been 37.07 | 
against 32.31 inches in 1875. 

The Public Debt statement of the United Sta 
the Tenth month, shows a reduction of the n 
debt during the month of $3,388,139. ’ 

The number of permits issued by the Buildi 
spectors of Philadelphia during the Tenth mon 
bered 630, of which 575 were for new houses, 
additions and alterations. ; : 

The twenty-five ton cable intended to suppe 
proposed foot bridge of the East river bridge, ha 
safely brought across the East river by means 
“carrier” and “traveller” cables, and conveyed 
New York tower. 

During the six days ending the 4th inst., the 
national Exhibition at Philadelphia was visit 
552,872 persons who paid for admission; the |; 
number was 115,300 on the 2d inst., the smallest 
on the 30th ult. 

A dispatch from Gen. Miles, written at the ¥ 
Stone river 10th mo. 27th, annonnces the surren 
a considerable number of the hostile bands here 
acting with Sitting Bull. They have engiged te 
once to the Cheyenne agency, and there submit 
requirements of the government. These tribes st 
dered five of their principal chiefs as hostages, 
a guarantee of their compliance with the terms 
surrender. : 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quot 
on the 6th inst. New York.—American gold 
U.S. sixes, 1881, registered and coupon, 1174 
U.S. 5 per cents, 113. Superfine flour, $4.50 a § 
State extra, $5.20 a $5.45; finer brands, $6 a 
Amber Michigan wheat, $1.37; red winter, $ 
$1.28 ; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.23 a $1.25; No. 
$1.12. Western mixed corn, 584 cts. White w 
oats, 47 a 49 cts.; mixed State, 46a 484 cts. FP 
phia.—Uplands and New Orleans middling cotte 
a 12cts. Flour, #4 a $8.50. Red wheat, $1.25 ; 
$1.32 a $1.35; white, $1.35 a $1.40. Pennay 
rye, 72 cts.; Southern, 68 a 70 cts. Yellow cort 
58 cts. Old white oats, 48 a 50 cts., -inferior, é 
cts. Sales of 4600 beef cattle at 5} a 6} cts. 
gross for extra; 43 a 5} ets. for fair to good, and 
ets. for common. About 12,000 sheep sold at 
cts. per lb. gross, and 4500 hogs at $7.75 a $8 
100 lb. net. Chicago.—No. 2 spring. wheat, $1.0 
3 do., 98 cts. No. 2 corn, 444 cts. Oats, 304 cts. 
58 cts. Barley, 77 cts. Lard, $9.70 per 100 Ik 
Louis.—Superfine flour, $3.25 a $3.75; extra, $ 


— 


WANTED 


A teacher for a family school. Address J 


A young woman Friend desires a situation as 
in a small family school. For information 
8. A. H., 302 Arch St., Phila. ‘ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. W 
InGtTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 1 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bi 
Managers. ; ye oll 


“Wp ee 


MArriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, corner o 
and Noble streets, Philadelphia, Tenth mont 
1876, JoserH B. Wray, of the city of New Y¥ 
Hannau B. Kite, of this city. ; 


Diep, on the 23d of Fifth month, 1876, at t 
dence of her brother James Lee, at Exeter, Ber 
Pa., Saran E. Len, aged 86 years, a member 
of Exeter Monthly Meeting. She was an exat 
meekness and humility, a diligent attender of m 
and a firm believer in the ancient principles of F 
Her end was calm and peaceful. ‘ 


"WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


